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Judges’ Choice 


The judges found the following ar- 
ticles so very good that they thought 
they should be reprinted in The Re- 
view. 

An editorial from The Green 
Witch, Greenwich High School, 


Greenwich, Conn. 
Democracy 


By Janet Bacon 


This thing we’ve fought for, for 
centuries gone by, makes us feel free, 
and happy, and real. It gives us in- 
centive to make our lives good; it 
makes us willing to die for what we 
believe; it makes us fight for our own 
principles, for the things we might be- 
lieve in and others are against. It 
makes us dream of this freedom all 
over the world, of this joy and se- 
renity that makes up our lives. It 
makes us love more consciously the 
millions of things we take so for 
granted—our walking the _ streets 
without being followed, our thinking 
the thoughts that are free thoughts to 
all, our turning on lights as a guide 
in the darkness, our right to say what 
we please, our right to express our- 
selves freely, in church, in school, and 
in our government. It makes us re- 
member our joy in the seasons, the 
spring, fall, and winter, and _ this 
change in the world, not alone in 
color, but in temperaments of men. 
It makes us aware of our freedom of 
life—in season and out—giving us 
pride in this thing we’ve fought so 
hard to gain. 

We've gained it, and it’s our duty 
to keep it. It’s our duty, our privi- 
lege, our sacred trust, not to let go 
that which has cost so much in human 
lives, in fear, in sorrow, and in devo- 
tion. It has not cost us, right here, a 
great deal—yet. Many lives, sorrow, 
worry,—yes. But we’ve still got that 
thing most important of all, the thing 
which people all over the earth are 
dreaming of, fighting for, and hoping 
for. This thing that we’ve had to 
fight so hard for, we must fight for 
even harder now to keep. This thing 
that makes us feel free, and happy, 
and real, our Democracy. 


oS oe 
A poem from The Botolphian, Bos- 
ton College High School, Boston, 
Mass. 


“Ave Atque Vale” 
By Leo James Hines 
Hail, Alma Mater, 
Hail and farewell! 
The sadness I feel 


Words cannot tell. 


I kneel in the chapel 


To say a last prayer 
And something within me 
Keeps me there. 


The world before me 
Stretches its hands, 
Calling me into 
Bright new lands. 


Keep me here, under thy care 
Hold me under thy spell; 

O Alma Mater, Hail! 

Hail and farewell! 


a a 
A short story from The Green 
Witch, Greenwich High School, 


Greenwich, Conn. 


The Door 
By Shirley Marlowe 


The room was completely dark, and 
although she searched over all the 
walls, she was unable to find the door. 
No handle was to be found on the 
smooth walls. She felt very weak and 
exhausted, and fell back on the bed. 
Could she remember anything? Jean 
pushed a lock of blonde hair from 
her hot forehead and tried to concen- 
trate. Perhaps if she went about it 
systematically— 

Yes, now she remembered. It had 
been the night of the big dance that 
Bob had asked her to. Bob, the Cen- 
tral High School girls’ dream man, a 
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combination of Frenkie, Ronald Col- 
man, and a smattering of Van John- 
son. 

She grinned into the darkness, re- 
membering Marge’s 
when she heard the news. “You don’t 
mean—not really—but how utterly su- 
per-divine!” screamed Marge. 

“But it’s true! I guess I'll send it 
in to Ripley or something,” had been 
her reply. 


This had sent Marge into mild hys- | 


terics. (This was her usual routine.) 


How excited she’d been. 


Shopping 


surprised yelp 7 


ye 
8 


had been difficult, rather a struggle t 
with Mom, but she’d persuaded her | 
and finally had bought that positive | 


dream of a dress. 


The night of the party was won- é 


derful, too. The dress had been an 


utter success, and the stag line had 


practically rioted when they’d seen § 


her. 
with her but Bob hadn’t let them; 
he’d kept her all to himself. It was 
like a play, and the snow drifting 
down outside the lighted windows was 
like a Christmas card. 
an absolutely perfect night—practi- 


Everyone had wanted to dance § 


It had been : 


cally a tragedy that it had to end. But ; 


it did— 


Bob drove his car out to the front § 
of the drive, not bothering to put on 
Jean slid into the seat beside 9 


chains. 
him. It was a terrifically icy night, 
and the road was slippery. Bob had 
started to talk. 

The car was going too fast. At a 
sharp curve, there had been a shriek 
of agonized tires—a split-second of 
seeming to hang suspended in mid-air, 
and then she screamed. There was 
a crash and... 

Suddenly there was a sharp prick 
on her arm, and lights came on. She 
turned her head, and she saw it. It 
was there in the wall, a high, glass 
door, with no handle— 

If she slid off the bed and pushed 
it open— 

It was funny, walking, like moving 
in a dream. Her feet couldn’t seem 
to make headway against something 
that was pulling her back—back—to- 
ward the bed. 

Suddenly, she exerted all her 
strength, and a chain seemed to snap 
—leaving the dream in a heap. 

Every step was agonizing, but she 
reached the door and half fell 
against it. The shock of her body 
did not even budge the door. There 
must be some way to open it. It was 
caught, perhaps. Jean remembered 
an old playhouse she’d had when she 
was small, that had blue shutters, and 
the door stuck. Her mind seemed to 
be going off on tangents—but she 
must concentrate— 

Push—that was it. Shove—she 
shoved with all her strength, and the 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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What Price Faculty Advisers? 


By MARGUERITE D. O’CONNOR 


HAT genus homo known vari- 

ously by student editors as fac- 

ulty adviser or sponsor comes 
in many sizes, but only three qualities: 
good, “not bad”, and poor. It’s as 
simple as all that. How to be a good 
adviser is something a self-respecting 
staff can give more lessons in (albeit 
unconsciously) than any five journal- 
ism books put together. To the ad- 
viser who is willing to learn, go these 
words of warning—good staffs are 
hard taskmasters. 

First and foremost item on _ the 
agenda for the adviser appears to be 
all the abracadabra of the trade. She 
becomes immersed in leads, heads, 
type sizes and faces; and rightly so, 
since there’s a printer clamoring for 
copy, a staff demanding help, and a 
school wondering when “that paper” 
is ever coming out. 


aire the first shining wonder of 
it all has passed and the staff has 
learned with their first edition that 
they, too, like so many of their pre- 
decessors, have “gotten out a paper”, 
comes what might be called “the revo- 
lution”. It is now that the adviser 
sees the editors buckle on their trusty 
suits of mail, and lance in hand sally 
forth to battle. If she is really ex- 
perienced, she knows that battle one 
is with her. She is the biggest prob- 
lem the editors have on their hands. 
Not until she is solved to their satis- 
faction (and hers) can the group work 
harmoniously. 

It is her strange position of being 
as it were the ambassador between two 
worlds that must be clarified. Time 
and again she finds herself torn be- 
tween two sympathies and _ loyalties. 
On the one hand, are her hard work- 
ing, friendly colleagues of the faculty, 
a few of whom, in rash but well-in- 
tentioned moments, give not only 
news but, to the indignation of the 
staff, minute directions for writing it. 
On the other hand, are her equally 
hard working, idealistic colleagues of 
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the newspaper staff, a few of whom 
also on occasion see themselves as 
bringers of light to a hitherto be- 
nighted faculty. To placate the two 
groups, to explain the problems of 
each to the other without imperiling 
either the freedom of the student 
press or the respect due to the faculty 
calls for more tact than frequently 
falls to the lot of a career diplomat. 


OMES the time when the editors 
calmly toss this bolt from the 
blue into her lap. “This latest regu- 
lation the faculty has made is unfair; 
all the students think so. Why can’t 
we say so in the paper? You said, 
yourself, there was freedom of the 
press.” To add to her misery, she, in 
her own mind, agrees with the editors. 
In fact, at every faculty meeting, she 
has indicated her opinion. What now? 
Raymond Swing gave the answer to 
an adult press that freedom of the 
press carries with it responsibility, 
that too often the “fourth estate” 
seeks to take on the work of the other 
three estates combined. Some day the 
adviser will need to point out that by 
reason of experience and _ greater 
knowledge and because of bearing the 
final responsibility for the school, the 
faculty deserves the support of the stu- 
dent press. This is not to argue, 
“Caesar can do no wrong”; nor is it to 
say that students may never criticize. 
It is the world old struggle of youth 
and age with this time the added fea- 
ture attraction of a faculty adviser be- 
ing bounced around in the middle. 


S ECOND on the list of problems 
an adviser faces is the question: 
Who really makes the decisions about 
the paper’s policy—herself or the edi- 
tors? There are three ways of answer- 
ing this. She can say, “I never in- 
terfere; they run it all themselves.” 
In which case, she is palpably either 
prevaricating or else taking her salary 
without earning it. Or she can come 
out flatly with, “I make all the de- 





cisions,” and thus admit she is denying 


in practice the validity of all the free- 
doms she so earnestly teaches. Or 
she can announce honestly, “We make 
the decisions together, I guiding the 
editors, helping them to take the lead, 
listening to all sides, and only on rare 
occasions stepping in to say, “This you 
can not do for these and _ these 


»»>9 


reasons. 


If the editors have learned from 
previous experience that the adviser’s 
“no” is based on honest well-thought- 
out principles and are convinced of 
her desire to be fair, they will respect 
the decision, although they may in all 
probability not agree with it. Above 
all, she must not hesitate to admit be- 
ing wrong. There is nothing more 
damaging to the morale of a staff than 
an adviser who is never wrong (in her 
own opinion) but who is so obviously 
wrong (in every one else’s). 


a one’s appearance, writing is a 
very personal thing; and _ the 
third problem the adviser has is the 
difficult task of telling the neophyte, 
“That is not well written; as a matter 
of fact, it’s rather awful.” This is 
somewhat akin to breaking it gently 
to Sally Desmond’s adoring mother 
that Sally’s a homely little brat. It is 
not a sure way to win friends or in- 
fluence people, but it does make good 
writers. After a time, the staff learns 
“to take it”, and when Sally blossoms 
out into the beauty she really is or, 
to keep the analogy, when the writing 
comes back a living, lively, vibrant 
thing, even the proud mother will ad- 
mit it was worth the trouble. 

Lastly, the adviser needs always to 
have with her a sense of humor. Par- 
ticularly is this necessary on the days 
when the best writers go haywire, 
when even the editors kick over the 
traces, and when the faculty adviser 
wishes to heaven she’d taken up knit- 
ting or some equally peaceful occupa- 
tion rather than the school paper. 





One 


However, even then she’ll admit that, 
as someone once remarked, “Journal- 
ism is a fascinating way of growing 
gray rapidly.” 


Judges’ Choice 
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door seemed to give a little. A wild 
exaltation surged through her to be 
followed by a feeling of intense weak- 
ness. 

Sagging against the door, she left 
her head begin to spin; she couldn’t 
see clearly—a mist obscured her sight 
—but now it was clearing again. The 
whirling mist was gone. 

There—on the other side of the 
door, was Bob—Bob, with dark circles 
under his eyes and a bandage around 
his head. He was hurt! 

“Bob! What is it? .... You're 
hurt!” 

“It’s not me, Jean; it’s you. 
the door.” 

“But I can’t—I can’t—I tried and 
tried. Help me, Bob—please, help 
me!” 

“TI can’t—no one can help you. You 
must open the door yourself. Try .. . 
try.” 

Jean again shoved at the door. It 
was sliding open—almost wide enough 
for her to slip through. 

“Keep it up, Jean! 
open!” 

She had it nearly wide enough. 
Then a cold, weak feeling slid over 
her. It brought a foggy gray mist. 
She heard Bob calling to her—but she 
was so tired—so very tired—She fell 
back upon the welcome bed, and 
switled down through the mists . . . 

The doctor straightened up from 
the bed on which a blonde girl lay. 
The dark young man with a bandage 
around his head stared at the doctor 
with eyes full of horror. 

“She made a grand fight of it,” the 
doctor said. “I almost thought she’d 
win through, there, at the end.” 


Open 


It’s almost 


The Mirror 
In my mirror all I see 
Is just another me. 
And the more I look 
The more I wonder 
What I should do 
If I were on the inside looking out, 
Instead of on the outside gazing in. 
Would my life be just the same? 
Or would I be turned around? 
I'd be so very confused 
I’d never know which was which, 
So I had better be 
Satisfied, 
Just looking in the glass 
And seeing only me. 
Jackson Journal 


Jackson High School 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Later Contest Results 


The following publications were not 
cleared in time to be listed for awards 
in the April issue of School Press Re- 
view. 

Printed— 


High School Printed Newspapers 
751-1000 Pupils 
Third Place 
STUDENT PRINTS, Struthers High 
School, Struthers, Ohio. 
300 Pupils or Less 
Second Place 
GASTINEAU BREEZE, Douglas 
High School, Douglas, Arizona. 
First Place 
GREEN-GOLD ECHOES, Sacred 
Heart High School, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Third Place 
ECHOES, St. Peter’s High School, 
New Iberia, La. 
Senior High School Magazines 
301-750 Pupils 
First Place 
WEATHER VANE, Westfield High 
School, Westfield, N. J. 
Third Place 
THE LOOKOUT, Derby High 
School, Derby, Conn. 


Lambert Joseph Heads 
Pennsylvania School Press 


Lambert Joseph, of Indiana High 
School, Indiana, Pa., has been elected 
president of the Pennsylvania School 
Press Association for 1945, to replace 
J. W. Beattie, former president, now 
in military service. He is an adviser 
with seventeen years’ service. 

Five new members of the executive 
committee were also elected for 1945. 
They are R. Claire Frank, Mt. Rose 
Junior High School, York; Irene 
Fritz, Shamokin; Isabelle Kerner, 
Norvin High School, Irwin; August 
La Sasso, Bethlehem, and Edith Wil- 
son, Bala-Cynwyd Junior High 
School. 

The March issue of PSPA News 
states that 3000 student journalists at- 
tended district conferences in six lo- 
calities, between October 28 and De- 
cember 8. These conferences replaced 
the general state convention, cancelled 
“for the duration.” Conferences were 
held at Drexel Institute (in connec- 
tion with the CSPA meeting), at Beth- 
lehem High School, Schenley High 
School, Pittsburgh, Tyrone High 
School, Hanover High School, and 
Williamsport High School. 


Three former officers of the asso- 
ciation are now in military service. 


THE TRADESMAN, High School 


of Commerce, Boston, Mass. 


Junior High School Magazines 
700 Pupils or Less 
Fourth Place 
MARYLAND BULLETIN, Mary- 
land State School for the Deaf, 
Frederick, Md. 
Teachers College Magazine 
Third Place 
RAMBLER, College of St. Rose, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 
Duplicated— 


Senior High School Newspapers 
Second Place 
BULLDOG’S BARK, High School, 

Chetek, Wis. 


Junior High School Newspapers 
Second Place 
HI-LIGHTS, Junior High School, 

Bloomfield, N. J. 
WHITEHORNE MESSENGER, 
Bloomfield Ave. School, Verona, 
N. J. 
Senior High School Magazine 
Second Place 
RUMOR, Central School, Jefferson- 
ville, N. Y. 


Private J. W. Beattie, former PSPA 
president and former CSPAA presi- 
dent, is now at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Maryland. Corporal L. B. 
Richard, former executive committee 
member, was an instructor in the tech- 
nical school at the same place before 
a recent transfer. Lieutenant (jg) 
Harry D. Benford, former PSPA 
treasurer, is at San Diego, Calif., after 
a shakedown cruise in the Pacific. He 
is now an instructor in the School of 
Recognition, having had training at 
Princeton University and Ohio State 
University. 


Challenge 


The ocean extends before me 
As far as my eye can see;, 
Cool, blue, unrippled, 


As calm as calm can be. 


Another week, another day, 
The air is full of stinging spray; 
Wild, untamed, forbidding, 
Violent swells of turbulent gray. 


I love its inspiring beauty, 
The loveliness of the mighty; 
Huge, tremendous, beautiful, 
A challenge for the doubting. 
Jackson Journal 


Stonewall Jackson High School 
Charleston, W. Va. 
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N the year that I have been adviser 
of the Student Prints, I have 
learned many things and observed 
many others. 

What I learned is what every good 
adviser knows instinctively. What I 
have observed, I believe, may account 
for some of the trouble which high 
school papers have with advertising. 
These troubles we corrected to a minor 
extent this year and will correct even 
more next year by means of the illus- 
trated Student Prints Contract for 
Term Advertising and Rate Card 
combined with an accurate check list 
of advertising for any single issue. 

Let us show the weaknesses and 
how this combined card will correct 
them: 

First, let us look at the back. It 
has been my observation that many 
school papers (ours, included) have 
a single rate whether the ad appears 
in one issue, or eighteen; whether it 
be for one inch of twenty-seven! 

Frankly, do you feel that this is fair 
to the regular advertiser. the fellow 
who carries the burden issue after 
issue? The daily, weekly, and month- 
ly press does not for they have created 
a sliding, uniform scale where every 





























- advertiser will know exactly what his 
ont bill will be for any given space! So, 
g) in fairness to our regular advertisers 
>A and in fairness to those who use pro- 
bie gressively larger space, we are inaug- 
Te urating a standard rate card to correct 





undesirable practice number one. 


ECOND, we have observed that 

many advertisers expect special 
privilege and preferential positions 
which are not fair to the others. (We 
struggled for ten issues to eliminate 
three ads which ran in a two-column 
one inch space, without offending the 
local businessmen advertisers.) This 
factor is taken care of by the first of 
the notes at the bottom of the card. 
“There it is in black and white—Mr. 
Advertiser—don’t expect special fav- 
ors after signing the contract!” (And, 
our solicitors have orders not to take 
orders that do not conform to the 
rules!) 

Third, do you like a page of typo- 
graphical sameness? Or, a mixed me- 
nagerie of faces to attract attention 
by type alone? We didn’t like the 
former and are gradually eliminating 
all wholly type-set ads by means of 
six cut services we purchased at an 
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Advertising Contracts and Rate Cards 


STUDENT PRINTS CONTRACT FOR TERM ADVERTISING 


IID ctirchekitintinscchinsistestinssaiastenenminenaieapiiipiain , 1945 
To the Business Manager: 
Please insert my (our) advertisement in your publication for: 
[_] consecutive issues 
(] alternate issues 
_.~ issue (s) 
The size of our ad will be at least ____ column ______ inches. The rate 


will be that specified on the reverse side for the size and frequency of issue. 
| (we) agree to a deadline on all advertising for publication as informed by your 


representative. 
| (we) agree to pay my (our) account monthly. 
a 
Company ____ 
Address ____~ 


Signature of STUDENT PRINTS Representative 


Face of Advertising and Rate Card 


THE STUDENT PRINTS 
Publication by Students of Struthers High School 
CONTRACT FOR TERM ADVERTISING 





Inches | 1 


Term Rates: 





Issues 


2-9 10-18 








te Wrh— 


70 
2-4 65 60 55 
5-10 60 55 50 
11-20 55 50 45 
21 plus 50 45 40 
NOTE 


- No ad may be deeper than it is wide. Thus, a two-column ad must be at least two inches deep, etc. 


. Copy will be changed when requested by advertiser. 


. THE STUDENT PRINTS will furnish advertiser with a selection of illustrations to be used without 


extra cost to the advertiser. 
. Columns of the PRINTS are 12 ems wide. 


Back of Advertising and Rate Card 


expenditure of some fifteen dollars. 
(Incidentally the fifteen dollars has 
been more than repaid by increased 
use of space using the cuts—you can’t 
very well get any type of cut in a 
one-inch space and very few cuts in a 
two-inch space with any message!) As 
one advertiser said, when shown a re- 
drawn copy of his ad, using an illus- 
tration, “Boy, that’s what we want! 
Illustrations!” So, the Student Prints 
mentions this on their rate card and 


emphasizes it to this extent in addi- 
tion to the selling of our admen. 
Fourth, some merchants like to use 
cuts, casts, stereotypes, etc. from their 
wholesaler but they get all mixed up 
in printing terminology — column 
width in ems especially—so we specify 
our column width in item 4 of the 
notes. Time, alone, will prove if this 


is helpful to us. 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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FAREWELL ’TIL FALL 


With this issue the School Press Review brings to a close 
another eventful school year for school publications. 


Perhaps the most outstanding fact to many was the ne- 
cessity for the cancellation of the annual Convention, 
scheduled for March 22, 23, and 24. For months, perhaps 
for years, editors and advisers look forward to the New 
York trip, with the opportunity for seeing “the big city” 
and meeting school journalists from so many different 
parts of the country. Last year, in spite of the difficulties 
of war, more than 2400 delegates thronged to the Twen- 
tieth Annual Convention. It is likely that the 1945 meet- 
ing would have brought at least that many if not more. 
Attendance at the Yearbook Conference in October far ex- 
ceeded that of any previous year. 


By the time schools reopen in fall it is confidently hoped 
that conditions of travel and housing will have improved 
so that it may be possible to have all the regular meetings 
of former years. Plans are under way for the 1945 Year- 
book Conference—just in case. On the basis of last year’s 
attendance it is probable that some modifications will have 
to be made so that the large number of delegates may be 
adequately provided for. 


In all likelihood it will be possible once more for regional 
and state school press groups to have their accustomed 
meetings. This Association strongly urges the resumption 
of such meetings at the earliest possible moment. Anyone 
familiar with the work realizes that school press activities 
flourish best where regional groups are most active, for 
under these conditions advisers and editors find best op- 
portunity for stimulating exchange of ideas. School Press 


Four 


Review will be glad to give needed publicity to any such 
meetings. 


ee 


JOURNALISM SYLLABUS 
WINS PRAISE 


Ever since its publication a few months ago, the Jour- 
nalism Syllabus prepared by a committee of prominent 
advisers, has met with great favor. Not only have many 
advisers bought individual copies for their own use but 
numerous publications have ordered enough copies for use 
by journalism classes. (A discount is allowed on orders 
of thirty or more copies.) Several entirely unsolicited tes- 
timonials to its value have been received. 


The twenty-six Units in the Syllabus provide ample ma- 
terial for use by classes at any educational level. Sufficient 
activities suggestions are given to take care of the needs 
of almost any type of class or journalism club group. At 
the end of each Unit there is a keyed bibliography for 


those who wish additional references. 


Orders received during the summer will be filled as 
promptly as possible, so that the books will be on hand 
for the reopening of school. 


a: Mie 


YEARBOOK ENTRIES 
NOW DUE 


Announcements is made on the back outside cover of 
this issue concerning the details of the Eleventh Annual 
Yearbook Contest and Critique. Closing date is Monday, 
July 2. 

Entrants should be careful to include three things: the 
entry blank properly completed, the entry fee, and of 
course the book itself. Each year several schools fail to 
complete their entries by neglecting one of these three. 
Incomplete entries are particularly difficult to follow up 
at this time of year with schools closing for summer, with 
the consequent inability to contact advisers at their school 
addresses. 


Care should also be exercised in filling the entry blank, 
especially the section dealing with the classification of the 
book, as to type of school, size of school, and method of 
production. 


As usual, announcement of results will be made about 
October 1 and ratings will be published in the October 
issue of School Press Review. Those who do not wish 
any publicity on their Contest ratings should be careful 
to mark the block indicating this fact. 


A limited number of yearbooks will be awarded the Vic- 
tory Star Certificate for outstanding support of the war 
effort. As heretofore, the number of these awards will 
be comparatively small and the publications so honored 
can feel that they have won a real distinction. 


As most of the covers for next year’s School Press Re- 
view are seelcted from these entries, it is suggested that 
advisers indicate any illustrations that might be suitable 
for this purpose. When the choices have been made, the 
selected schools will be notified and asked to send the 
actual metal plate of the cut to the Review publisher. All 
such cuts are, of course, returned undamaged to the pub- 
lication furnishing them. 


The School Press Review 





































































view 


ITH the end of the term just 
around the corner, thoughts of 
summer vacation, graduation, 
jobs, college, induction into military 
service, and the like are filling the 
minds of staff members, especially 
those who will be graduated. Those 
who will be in school next fall are 
working harder than ever to make a 
good impression, so that they may ob- 
tain places of responsibility on the 
staff. The adviser is looking over the 
potentialities of the various possible 
candidates. With such thoughts—and 
final examinations — occupying the 
minds of all connected with the school 
publication, there is a strong likeli- 
hood that some things may be for- 
gotten in the final, closing rush of 
events. 

Here, however, are a few of the 
major items that should be done at 
this rather than at the beginning of 
the school year in the fall. They are 
not given in order of importance or 
in the order in which they should be 
done, but if they are done now the 
staff can get off to a good start when 
school reopens. 


E VERY publication undoubtedly 
has a good file of its output for 
the past year. Now, before it is too 
late, is the time to check over the file 
copies to see that there are enough on 
hand in good condition. At last one 
set should be bound in some form or 
other so that individual copies will not 
go astray over the years. Perhaps the 
school library keeps another set for 
its readers. Then, too, sets will be 
needed for the various contests which 
the publication enters during the next 
year. CSPA requires two copies of 
newspapers and magazines published 
between Easter and Christmas, and the 
Elementary School Division needs 
four copies for its judges. These 
should be carefully stored in a safe 
place until they are required next 
school year. 

Now is the best time to put into 
writing those ideas about stait reor- 
ganization that have become apparent 
during the past year. Perhaps some 
minor flaws can be corrected; it may 
be that a complete rethinking of the 
entire plan is needed. One staff meet- 
ing might be devoted to careful dis- 
cussion of all suggestions along this 
line. 

During the year, the staff has been 
studying or at least observing the ex- 
change papers that have come across 
the desk. Before these good ideas 
evaporate over the summer, why not 
make written notes on the best ideas 
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Some End-of-the-Term Jobs 


that have been observed? Each edi- 
tor and reporter might be required to 
hand in his own personal notations 
on possible improvements, based on 
exchanges or on his own thinking dur- 
ing the year. 


LONG this line, it may be a good 

time to make a careful study of 
the typography used during the past 
year or years. Is it as good as the 
printer can furnish? If a change is 
to be made, can the printer obtain the 
necessary type to make the change? 
Perhaps he can, if he has the summer 
during which to get his supplies. Any 
radical change should be carefully 
studied before a final move is made. 
If the adviser or staff is not too fa- 
miliar with names of type, it is easy 
to take copies of the publications one 
likes and talk over the situation with 
the printer, who, if he is really inter- 
ested in the publication’s welfare, will 
be able to make valuable suggestions. 


It may be possible or necessary to 
make a change in printers. If the pub- 
lication is to be done out of town, as 
is so often the case, care should be 
taken to make sure of mailing and de- 
livery arrangements. In any event, 
the staff that begins on the problem 
now will not be rushing around fran- 
tically in the fall. The staff should 
know the facts on which the printer’s 
bid is made: quality of paper stock, 
number of issues per year, proportion 
of standing advertisements needing 
little change, size of type, kind of 
type, number of pages, width of 
columns, number of copies per issue, 
and any special considerations apply- 
ing in the case. 


In view of the metal shortage, this 
is the time to clean house of all excess 
copper and zinc cuts. Metal should 
be removed from the wood block and 
the copper kept separate from the 
zinc. Needless to say, the metal can 
be donated to the salvage drive or 
sold to a dealer. Basic cuts that have 
possible use should be carefully 
studied before they are discarded. 


VEN the careful business staff at 

times runs into bad debts. This 
is the time to make every effort to 
clear the books of all outstanding bills 
receivable, so that the new staff can 
begin with a clean slate. Memoranda 
might be made so that mistakes of the 
past year are not repeated in dealings 
with certain advertisers. Veteran so- 
licitors of advertisements will prob- 
ably not need the advice to keep alert 
to prospects during the summer. In 
this general connection, it might be in 








order to suggest a study of the cur- 
rent advertising rate to determine if it 
is too high or too low, or if some spe- 
cial setup is advisable in the rate struc- 
ture. By all means, the publication’s 
books should be audited, so that all 
accounts and transactions are cleared 
accurately and the exact financial 
status of the publication is known. 

In some schools it is the custom for 
the new staff to take over its duties 
in the last issue or two. If this is the 
case, most of the preliminary training 
will have been done by this time. At 
any rate, the new staff for next term 
should be hard at work learning its 
new duties. It has certainly been 
chosen by now, whether by staff elec- 
tion, school election, faculty choice, 
or whatever may be the method. It 
may be in order to examine the 
method of selecting the new execu- 
tives, so that any difficulties encoun- 
tered this year may be ironed out some 
other time. 

If enough members will be available 
for the occasion, a staff party or picnic 
during the summer is a delightful way 
of keeping the group in a good frame 
of mind for the work of the fall. If 
funds permit, a staff banquet before 
the close of school can be a memor- 
able occasion. It can be the time 
when the awards are made for good 
work done during the past season. 


HE new yearbook staff, if chosen 

at this time of year, can begin 
tentative plans for the new book. It 
may be possible to make a tentative 
dummy, showing number of pages, di- 
vider pages, general layout of cuts, 
and general plan of art work to be 
used. Artists may be given added 
time during the summer to make con- 
siderable progress in their work, in- 
stead of trying to crowd this into a 
full schedule in the fall. At least some 
plans should be discussed in order to 
get a tentative idea for the contracts 
to be let later to the printer. If work 
has progressed sufficiently at this time, 
the printer may be informed to re- 
serve the quality of paper stock de- 
sired. 

Many good summer pictures are 
missed if the staff waits until the re- 
opening of school to make a call for 
them. Some pictures of summer ac- 
tivities may be definitely planned now, 
to fit the general plan of the book. 

The yearbook staff, like those of the 
newspaper and magazine, may desire 
to meet occasionally during vacation 
to discuss plans for the new term. 

The reader has undoubtedly no- 
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Poetry of the Month... 


ELECTIONS of poetry for this 
month were made by the staff of 
the Frankford High Way, Frank- 

ford High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Some were submitted by publications 
for consideration. 

Requiem 
Here lies 
One body dead 
But freed from pain . . . from aches 
So long endured to make our free 
Country. 


His deed 

Was great and filled 

With glory . . . bound by truce. 
We sorrowing ones but search into 


The past 


To hear 

His voice; then sound 

Of battle’s cry. He lived 

To know his friends . . . feel joy he 
eo 

Then died. 


Oracle 
Van Rensselaer High School 


Rensselaer, N. Y. 


ee MO 
Spring 
Spring! You grasp despair that we 
young mortals feign 
And twist it into thoughts of lighter 
vein. 
You sing to gloom, converting it to 
lee 
And calm the storm that breaks upon 
the sea! 


You clear the webs of sorrow—mild 
surmise 

Which makes itself a mist before our 
eyes. 

And lightly, like a brilliant song of 
youth, you whisper everywhere, 

“Forget the winter; breathe my na- 
ture-scented air!” 


Streams ripple after being stilled by 
Winter’s breath. 

Birds sing a song of life and not of 
death. 

Spring! You are the birth of man! 

Spring! You make us say, “I can!” 


Arsenal Cannon 
Arsenal Technical Schools 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


oe ee 
These Things Will Live 


Over hills and mountains, 
And rolling western plain, 
Past the flowing rivers 

And waving fields of grain. 
Through the towering cities 
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With buildings in the sky, 
With banners proudly waving 
And white clouds drifting by. 
These things will live. 


The tiny fenced-in churchyard 
Covered with a blanket of white, 
And the twinkling stars above are 
Flashing their lordly light. 

With a history long and glorious 
America lives on. 

The sailing ship at anchor 

The stagecoach long since gone, 
These are God’s great blessings. 
These things will live. 


Through the snowy woodlands 
With clean fresh smell of pine, 
And into the purple distance 
Of this wonderful land of mine. 
Men of endless learning 

Who keep our nation strong, 
And men with golden voices 
Who stir us with their song. 
This is all America. 

These things will live. 


Men that harness rivers, 

Men who forge the steel, 
These are all Americans 
Their peaceful minds are real. 
Men who herd the cattle 

And raise the food we eat, 
Men who protect our freedom 
Hark to their marching feet. 
Then the faithful railroad 
Winding through the hills, 
Along the shining rivers 

Past the farms and mills. 
This is our America. 


These things will live. 


Though we should live and we should 
die 

Our spirit lingers on, 

America shall work and live 

From dawn to breaking dawn. 

And as we leave this earthly heaven 

Our relations with man we sever, 

We remember the blessing of America. 

These things will live forever. 


York High Weekly 
William Penn Sr. High School 
York, Pa. 
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Burning of “Friendship” 
“Friend- 


Not far from Sumatra the 
ship” lay, 

Her business fitted her name. 

Tho’ no one knew, her doom ap- 


proached, 


A doom or blaze and flame. 


Now a glow in the cabin, a flame on 


the deck, 


The captain started fast, 
Lo! the flame to the fo’c’-s’le now, 
A doom of blaze and flame. 


Listing, heaving was the “Friendship” 
in flames, 

Most bloody sight at sea; 

So now she sinks to Davy Jones, 

Down’d in the China Sea. 


St. Albans News 
St. Albans High School 
Washington, D. C. 


°° e = 
Night Scene 


Of standing on the slow slope of the 
beach 

At dark, lone night, and listening to 
the low 

Clandestine murmurings of wind and 
wave 

And stone; and of the sharp, slant 
sting of the rain 

Thrown swift in eyes turned upward 
to the stained 

And sagging dark sky. 
high dream. 

Far off, a crying whistle on a boat. 

I shall remember. I shall not forget. 


With these, a 


Stars 


Ghosts of the day, 
Haunting the night time, 
Dream of the gay 
Gleam of the light time. 


News 
High School 
Wash. 


Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Tacoma, 
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Dreams 


I slept and dreamt of gold and silv’ry 
hues, 

Of God’s white angels in the heav’nly 
sky. 

And as in hand with Him I passed on 

by 

I felt the calm descend like pastel 
blues, 

Enveloping my soul in blissful muse. 

Through cities bright I walked with 
Him—and high 

Above in lofty heights, the bird did 
fly 

Untouched by age. 
songs did fuse, 

And with immortal music stopped my 
breath... 

But then I drifted slowly black; with 


With harps their 


me 

His hold did slow unclasp. My eyes 
then meet 

This world engaged in painful war and 
death. 

And I was bound to stay on earth and 
see 

It fall and 
chained feet. 


Oracle 
Van Rensselaer High School 
Rensselaer, N. Y. 
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Preparing the Senior Yearbook 


By 


Y long-standing tradition, Evans- 
B ton Township High Schoo] issues 
each year as its final publication 
a yearbook, financed largely by the 
senior class, edited entirely by the sen- 
ior class, and devoting most of its 
space to the activities of seniors. 
Such a book has a somewhat differ- 
ent set of problems from a school an- 
nual. In the first place, being pub- 
lished by the senior class alone, its 
staff includes only seniors, and that 
means that each year a new group of 
students begin production of the 
book, without any training or experi- 
ence. Secondly, a classbook has nec- 
essarily smaller resources. Thirdly, 
its coverage of school affairs is slanted 
to emphasize the concerns of the grad- 
uating class; this fact sometimes 
causes misunderstandings with under- 
classmen and with activities sponsors 
who come from schools accustomed 
to the ways of a school annual. 


So  . consistency of qual- 
ity the Evanstonian Yearbook 
may achieve seems to me to result, 
chiefly, from three factors: (1) an 
audience that for many years has been 
trained to expect good taste and good 
quality in its newspaper, magazine, 
and yearbook; (2) a budget that de- 
mands careful management; (3) a 
carefully selected staff. 

While the 1945 staff is putting its 
book to bed, the class of 1945 is begin- 
ning to select the staff for the next 
one. Prospective candidates apply for 
positions by filling out the school’s 
“merit forms.” From the list of ap- 
plicants a ballot is prepared and the 
members of next year’s graduating 
class vote upon three staffs—literary, 
art, and business. A literary editor, 
an art editor, and a business manager 
head the three staffs, with a managing 
editor to coordinate the production 
staffs. 

This method of selecting the staff 
has several advantages. Students must 
take the initiative, and must carefully 
consider their own qualifications in 
order to set them forth in their appli- 
cations. On submitting applications, 
candidates are interviewed by the 
sponsor and by some of the outgoing 
staff. Any conspicuously ill qualified 
candidates can be weeded out before 
the ballot is made up. The election 
enables the sponsor to see which ap- 
plicants the class will regard as most 
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Adviser, Evanstonian Yearbook 
Evanston, Ill., High School 


representative, and it adds prestige to 
the selections. 

The results of the vote are advisory, 
not binding. Appointment of the man- 
aging editor, literary and art editors, 
and business manager is made by the 
sponsor from among those high on the 
ballot, after consultation with the 
prospective appointee’s teachers and 
classmates. Often classmates give 
much more dependable information 
than teachers about the way a student 
works under pressure, his dependabil- 
ity, resourcefulness, and ability to 
stand up under the “long haul” that 
immediately precedes the deadline. 


OR a school of three thousand, the 
income of the Evanstonian Year- 
book is small—between $2,200 and 
$2,400 in normal years. The chief 
source of income is the assessment 
paid by each member of the grad- 
uating class. This assessment pro- 
dures forty-five per cent of the cost 
of the book. Twenty-five per cent 
comes from the school budget, the 
fund raised by the sale of activities 
tickets. A third source of income is 
a small profit from deluxe covers. 
Underclassmen who hold budget 
tickets receive books bound in heavy 
paper covers; only seniors may have, 
for an extra dollar, a hard cover with 
the owner’s name gilt lettered. Prac- 
tically every senior orders one of these 
individualized covers. A final source 
of income is the sale of extra copies, 
but this income is unpredictable, rang- 
ing from $50 to $200, and it is un- 
safe to plan expenditures in expecta- 
tion of this income. The book carries 
no advertising and solicits no sales. 
Under normal conditions this 
method of financing has proved ade- 
quate. The flaw is that in prosperous 
times it produces less. War condi- 
tions have reduced the size of the sen- 
ior class by almost one hundred stu- 
dents within the last four years, with 
a subsequent big drop in income. At 
the same time, when general prosperity 
leads to a wider sale of activity tickets, 
a double strain falls upon the Year- 
book budget—to furnish more books 
to ticket holders and to count upon 
smaller sales at the end of the year. 
Consequently, even after reducing the 
book from 96 to 80 pages, the staff 
this year had to appeal to the budget 
committee for an emergency allow- 


ance, to cover the cost of some 250 
extra books to be delivered to budget 
subscribers. 


ITH their financial limitations 
clearly in mind, the literary and 
art staffs begin to consider content, 
theme, and arrangement. A restricted 
budget is unquestionably an_incon- 
venience. It may also serve as a 
stimulus to ingenuity, freshness, and 
sometimes even distinction. When ex- 
pensive color printing and elaborate 
art work are beyond consideration, the 
staff must search for effective but in- 
expensive art processes, make more of 
well written copy and lively headings, 
and devise effective uses of the theme. 
Unable to afford expensive commer- 
cial aids, the staff searches for the best 
student talent and through it achieves 
a certain spontaneity and freshness. 
Selection of a theme is an uncom- 
fortable stage of the work. To decide 
that the theme shall be Victory or the 
school’s seventy-fifth anniversary or a 
nearby world’s fair or the national an- 
them is comparatively easy. The 
theme cannot be said to have been 
found, however, until it begins to 
come to life in concrete and harmoni- 
ous details. Often after a staff thinks 
it has a theme, the members struggle 
blindly. Suddenly one detail, such as 
the accidental discovery of a suitable 
cover or a desirable art device, lights 
up the plan and draws it into a lively 
pattern. That creative moment is the 
product of much thought and effort; 
without that unpredictable spark a 
book is likely to go wooden. 


_. is the relation of a sponsor 
to the staff while this planning 
goes on? It is essential to the fresh- 
ness of the book that the sponsor 
shall be definitely an adviser. Because 
the staff is untrained, she must be 
ready with technical information and 
with hints regarding coming problems. 
She must see tactfully that no school 
policies are transgressed and that no 
part of the work lags dangerously. But 
she must measure her value finally by 
the degree of her success in communi- 
cating to the staff each year a sense 
of their own responsibility, so that 
they regard her genuinely as an ad- 
viser, not as an executive or a man- 
aging editor. 

All photography in the book except 
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Editonuals ...Chowe of the Wonth 


OME of the editorials of this 

month’s selection were chosen by 

various advisers who visited the 
CSPA office during the past few 
months; a few were especially submit- 
ted for consideration on this page. 


Post-War Outlook 
We all hope and pray that this great 


world war will soon be over. 


The conclusion of this worldwide 
struggle has a direct bearing on the 
future of every person of high school 
age. 

There are many schools of thought 
concerning the future. The general 
opinion is that there will be prosperity 
for all. This group bases its claims 
on the gigantic industrial boom which 
it predicts will take place with the ex- 
pansion of the airplane industry, 
Diesel engine manufacture, and other 
modern improvements for the benefit 
of each one of us. 

There will be new fields of oppor- 
tunity for everyone. Those who re- 
turn from the armed forces will be 
able to carry on the trade that they 
have learned while in the service. The 
air pilots can find employment with 
the great airlines that will be estab- 
lished; the mechanics will find jobs 
waiting for them in all phases of in- 
dustry. All who return from duty 
with the fleet, the air forces, the in- 
fantry, the artillery and every other 
branch of service, will have a chance 
to make good. 

Others who wish to receive an edu- 
cation in any of the _ universities 
throughout the land will be given the 
opportunity to do so. There are bills 
in Congress which provide for the 
education of all service men who are 
worthy. 

The future looks very bright. Let us 
all hope for a bigger and better Amer- 
ica and a world in which a person 
may live and work in peace. 

Lookout 
Derby High School 
Derby, Conn. 
ey Ks 
Tomorrow 

One warm, sunny afternon in Oc- 
tober, in a vacant lot not far from 
my house, some boys of grammar 
school age were playing football. As 
I watched them scamper after the ball 
carrier, run for a pass, or boot the 
ball far down the field, I wondered 
where these boys would be—Tomor- 
row. 

Would they be off on foreign soil, 
engaged in another mortal conflict 
with all its privations, hardships and 
death? As I thought of this alterna- 
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tive, I tried to picture in my mind 
what disaster this struggle would be 
with all the new and hideous sowers 
of death and destruction casting their 
seeds upon a world already torn and 
shattered with the anger, hatred and 
lust of former wars. This picture is 
not an attractive one to look forward 
to, for we all realize what tragedy, 
suffering and want war can mean. 

On the other hand, however, these 
boys may never experience the hor- 
rors of war. They may live in a 
world that has learned its lesson from 
this war which is determined never 
again to allow itself to engage in bat- 
tle. Similarly I imagined the advan- 
tages these boys would have at their 
command. Science will have indeed 
advanced far in its endless fight 
against man’s universal and everlast- 
ing enemy—disease, in the building 
and improvement of homes, the auto- 
mobile, the airplane and other ve- 
hicles of transportation; in the educa- 
tion of the world’s people, in the pre- 
vention of the ever present threat of 
crime; and last, in the utilization of 
the earth’s natural resources. 

As these thoughts penetrated into 
the depths of my wandering mind, I 
realized it was my duty, even though 
my age was not much superior to 
theirs, to see that the right path in 
the forked road of tomorrow be clear- 
ly and well paved so that it would 
lead to carry the mto the desired des- 
tination—World Peace. We should 
all look ahead to the future, not over- 
looking the lessons learned in the 
past, and firmly resolve to do all in 
our power to safeguard this diminish- 
ing world of ours, as brothers and sis- 
ters in a common cause, against the 
tyrants who seek to plunge us again 
into conflict to suit their own selfish 
desires. The sacrifices now being 
made should prompt us to be ever 
vigilant in the future. The past is 
gone, never to return. Yesterday has 
written its history. We have a chance 
to write ours—Tomorrow. Semper 
Pace! 

Lookout 
Derby High School 
Derby, Conn. 
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Cool Down Papa 


All over the world nations are 
poined together to fight Nazi Germany 
and imperialistic Japan. Not only are 
they fighting these countries, but they 
are fighting the intolerance these peo- 
ples stand for. 

It becomes a frame of mind. This 
senator or that commentator or some 


newspaper can condemn any nation or 
minority group they wish—and have 
people agree with them. 

It is easy to say “that asinine Afg- 
hanistan!” or “that son of a Bulgar- 
ian!” 

In this country, made up of all 
kinds of minorities, and in a war 
where the people are taught to hate on 
the basis of race, it is easy to start 
prejudice. 

Willard has not been left untouch- 
ed. It has had its flareups. About 
this time of year a lot of shoulders 
have chips balanced precariously on 
them. 

Everybody likes a good fight. But 
when it gets to the point where stu- 
dents take sides to eliminate other 
groups, it is time to quit. 

The guy who wrote the song that 
goes, “Cool down, papa; don’t you 
blow your top,” had the right idea. 
So did the guy who said, “Turn the 
other cheek.” 

Willard Echo 
Willard Junior High School 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
re 
BSTC Welcomes 
Back Her Veterans 


Armistice Day 194? will find Amer- 
ica receiving her victorious sons with 
open arms, and the colleges and uni- 
versities will be welcoming back those 
veterans who wish to further or com- 
plete their education. Whatever they 
may wish to do, they will be helped 
and counseled by the best a grateful 
people can give them. 

The man who wishes to continue his 
education will have before him two 
paths: (1) If he is disabled, he is 
eligible for vocational rehabilitation 
including up to four years of training 
in the field he desires and is best suited 
for. (2) Under the GI Bill of Rights 
any honorably discharged veteran is 
entitled to one year of higher educa- 
tion, and if his schooling was inter- 
rupted, he is eligible for as many more 
months as his service record. Thus a 
veteran of twenty-four months would 
have a full year due him plus an extra 
twenty-four or thirty-six months in all. 
Tuition, supplies, fees, etc. would be 
paid by Uncle Sam and a minimum of 
fifty dollars per month would be al- 
lowed him. 

When a veteran is discharged he 
should be informed of three things. 
First, whether he is eligible for com- 
pensation; second, whether he is elig- 
ible for vocational rehabilitation; and 
third, whether he is at least eligible for 
training under the GI Bill and how 
much. Then he may apply to the 
Veterans Administration. If his rec- 
ord places him under vocational re- 
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Living War Memorials 


N the December, 1944, issue of the 
School Press Review there appear- 
ed an article, “War Memorial Sug- 

gestions Wanted”, in which the re- 
quest was made for various kinds of 
war memorials that are being consid- 
ered by high schools throughout the 
country, with a view to publicizing 
these suggestions so that school press 
editors might have the benefit of ideas 
to present to their readers. 

Frankly, the response to this request 
was not encouraging. It is felt, how- 
ever, that there may be a sufficient 
change in the war situation over the 
summer to bring this topic to the fore 
when schools reconvene in the fall. 

The previous article outlined sev- 
eral possible plans. Whenever pos- 
sible, it is likely that each school will 
have some kind of Service Honor 
Roll, probably a bronze tablet contain- 
ing the names of all former students 
who entered the various services. This 
tablet, of course, would probably be 
placed in the main corridor of the 
school or in some other prominent 
place. 


OME schools have already begun 
plans for more ambitious memo- 
rials, which often are taking the form 
of something that will be of active use 
by future generations of the school. 

Large projects might well represent 
the combined efforts of the students 
now in school and of the Alumni As- 
sociation. The nature of these would 
depend on the size of the school and 
the number of students in service. It 
might be difficult to establish separate 
memorials for individuals if the num- 
ber of those who died is large. 

Undergraduates, under the leader- 
ship of the Student Association or the 
school publication or both, might well 
be called upon to contribute a unit or 
a portion of some large project. 

The Alumni Association can hardly 
fail to take some kind of action look- 
ing toward the establishment of a me- 
morial for graduates and former stu- 
dents. Graduates who hold positions 
of high responsibility in the commu- 
nity may be of valuable assistance in 
obtaining the cooperation of civic au- 
thorities in certain types of projects, 
such as those that involve the use of 
city property. 

In addition, or as a more suitable 
project, it may be desired to establish 
individual memorials by separate 
graduating classes. After World War 
I some university classes established 
scholarships in memory of classmates 
who had lost their lives in that con- 
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flict. These scholarships were named 
for the individuals, and winners were 
nominated on the basis of meeting the 
character qualifications of the depart- 
ed classmate. This kind of memorial 
may not be feasible in a public school, 
where no tuition is charged, but a stu- 
dent loan fund might be set up to as- 
sist worthy boys and girls who wish 
to continue their education in higher 
institutions of learning. If these funds 
are placed on a revolving basis, with 
a repayment feature, the money will 
do its work over a long period of 
years. 


HE January, 1945, issue of Schol- 

astic Coach reprinted an article 
from the January House Beautiful, 
parts of which are given here, with 
permission, regarding what constitutes 
a suitable war memorial project. 

The Scholastic Coach says in part, 
“We like the idea of living war me- 
morials. If our boys died defending 
the right of life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness, we should memor- 
ialize them through agencies that re- 
flect this right. That means gymnas- 
iums, field houses, swimming pools, 
stadiums, playgrounds, and other re- 
creational facilities. 

“By promoting the future health of 
the nation, these memorials will serve 
a vital, living function. If your fa- 
cilities are adequate, don’t ask for 
something you don’t need. Let your 
request for a living memorial be ac- 
tuated by necessity and dual utility. 
In other words, both your school and 
community should need the facility 
and it should be available to both. 

“If you are building a new gym or 
a field house as a memorial, you want 
to be sure to include extra lockers for 
community use. By the same token, 
you should include bowling alleys, bil- 
liard and table tennis tables, and other 
forms of popular community activi- 
ties. 

“A playground should have a kiddy 
pool and plenty of facilities for mass 
recreational games. In short, the key- 
note should be dual utility. Build 
your memorial for the entire commu- 
nity—students and adults alike.” 

The article in House Beautiful, by 
Janet Darlin, asks the question, “Do 
you believe your town can afford to 
build an imposing monument to 
World World II, while just around 
the corner children are playing in the 
streets?” 


F°k general community memorials, 
the author then suggests such 
items as a memorial hospital, a new 


operating theater, a free clinic for 
children, or an adult public health 
center, where instruction in nutrition, 
home nursing and_ general family 
health is offered, or a nursery school 
for children of working mothers. 
These plans could well include par- 
ticipation by a school group or 
groups. 

One excellent suggestion advanced 
in that article is a community center, 
a building housing an auditorium for 
theater groups, concerts, and public 
discussions. “The building might in- 
clude meeting rooms, craft work 
rooms, a gymnasium and facilities for 
indoor sports. This is a project that 
might be planned over a period of 
years.” 

Miss Darling also suggests that if 
the present public library has even a 
small plot of ground about it, this can 
be converted to an outdoor reading 
room, paved, planted with beautiful 
trees and flowering shrubs, and fur- 
ther beautified by a memorial pool. 

An outdoor community center might 
be made of a convenient wooded area, 
particularly if there is a hillside suit- 
able for an amphitheater for summer 
concerts or plays. In a woods, out- 
door fireplaces and picnic tables might 
be provided. A stream might be 
dammed for a skating rink in winter 
or for a lake in summer. 

Some of the projects outlined in 
the suggestions above may seem am- 
bitious, but they are admittedly large 
undertakings to be worked upon by 
several agencies, of which the school 
organizations might well form a part 
or parts. 

Pontiac, Mich., has already erected 
a memorial stadium, seating 2,500 per- 
sons. Proposed early in 1944, the 
project was completed and freed of 
debt in less than a year. Cash dona- 
tions totaled more than $50,000; about 
$2,000 worth of professional services 
and labor were donated; several items 
of equipment were furnished by the 
Board of Education, which also re- 
ceived from the City of Pontiac a tract 
of more than ten acres of land adjoin- 
ing the school-owned property for the 
development of a complete athletic 
field. A bronze tablet with the service 
names will be placed upon the face of 
the building after the war. 


EVERAL schools are planning the 
installation of public address sys- 
tems as war memorials. Here and 
there the schools are suggesting the 
purchase of a pipe organ for the au- 
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Features of the 


OST of the features represented 
M on this page were selected by 
the office staff of CSPA, grad- 
uates of New York City high schools. 


Help Spell Victory for Our Boys— 
Salvage All Your Waste Paper 


“Victory, Enemy _ Surrenders,” 
shouted from gleeful lips, printed in 
glaring headlines. 

We are fighting, praying, waiting 
for this day. The day when hostili- 
ties will end, and our boys will come 
home. 


Except for the courage of our boys 
and the cooperation of those on the 
home front, these words might be 
written in German and _ Japanese. 
America could be the enemy that sur- 
rendered if our boys should refuse to 
fight, and if the home front fails to 
do its part. 


You and you are the home front. 
Yes, you’re doing your job, you're 
doing all that you can. 

Was it you, who are doing all that 
you can, who threw that piece of sal- 
vagable waste paper in the basket?? 


Let’s take a trip with that piece of 
waste paper, and see where it should 
have gone. 


Council Office to Mill 


From your hands it should have 
found its way to a scrap pile, been 
tied up securely, and then taken to the 
Student Council Office on Wednesday 
or Friday. From there to the Obser- 
vation School in the Annex it is car- 
ried by Council workers, and a truck 
takes it to the mill. 

Here’s the mill where the paper be- 
comes pulp in a refining beater, and 
then is cooked. It is quite hot in here, 
so let’s travel on. 


Our paper is now one little scrap in 
a miniature mountain, but now it has 
a definite job to perform. 


“Hey, Joe, let’s go to mess.” That’s 
the soldier in work clothes standing 
near that fox hole. His supper ar- 
rived in those big pasteboard con- 
tainers. 

Plasma at Iwo Jima 

Step over here a minute. This 
Marine fought on Iwo Jima and was 
shot by a sniper. That’s blood plasma 
that the doctor is administering—it 
may be the blood you gave on your 
eighteenth birthday, remember? The 
plasma traveled from the States to the 
Pacific in a paper carton. Maybe our 
scrap of paper helped to package the 
blood that is saving this boy’s life. 


“Last bomb released, bull’s 
too.” 


eye, 
Unbelievable, but that young, 


Ten 


Month 


red-headed boy sitting in the bombar- 
dier’s seat looks like a sophomore in 
high school, but he’s a seasoned vet- 
eran of twenty missions over Ger- 
many. 


Those bombs that he just released 
were protected by bomb bands made 
from waste paper. 

With boys like these fighting for us, 
the Allies will win, but we, too, must 
keep faith with our boys and do ALL 


we can. 


Keep those waste paper piles grow- 
ing—help bomb Tokyo, bring blood 
plasma safely to a wounded marine, 
feed our boys in France, Germany, and 
all the other far-flung battlefields 
where they are fighting. Do you part. 

John Hay High School 


John Hay Ledger 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Daffy Dating Dilemma 


This little essay I shall dedicate to 
the heroic and fearless men of Cha- 
minade High. It will also serve to let 
the party on the other side of the date 
know what the boys has to go through 
in order to get things rolling. 

First of all, the fellow has to call 
up all available prospects on the fe- 
male side of life. This he has to do 
at least a week ahead of time so that 
she can start primping up. Men, take 
my advice, never under any circum- 
stances call up a woman the night be- 
fore. She’s liable to get so excited 
that her blood pressure will boil over; 
it’s always better to give her time to 
get ready. After you have let the lLit- 
tle Chick know all about the most im- 
portant night, you forget all about it 
until, woosh, it’s Saturday morning, 
and you haven’t asked your father if 
you can have the car; you have no 
flowers, and you can’t get from work 
early. To top it all you have made 
other arrangements for the night, for- 
getting all about the date. 


You make a mad leap for he phone 
and start dialing; no soap, the line’s 
busy. You hang up and start working 
(definition—put in your time); about 
ten minutes later you try once more. 
Ah! the party answers. 

“Say Joe, this is me. I’m sorry but 
I have made other plans for tonight 
and won’t be able to make it.” 

“Well, I was just going to call you 
up anyway and tell you I couldn’t go 
myself because by Aunt Twezzier 
came to visit us, so that’s O.K. I'll 
be seeing you then, bye.” 


That takes care of that. You now 
try to find a florist that can whip a few 
weeds (in this case not cigarettes) to- 
gether. 

“Hello, 
Shoppe?” 

“Wha say?” 
line. 

“I said is this the flower shop?” 

“No, this is Krangle-Snooper’s Meat 
Market.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry.” 

“What you sorry for, 
your dog die?” 

“No, I’m sorry I got 
number.” 

“You say you'd like a song num- 
ber. Say sonny, you must have the 
wrong number.” 

Again you dial. 

“Hello, this is 
Tomb Quarry.” 

“Oh! excuse me I wanted a flower 


shoppe.” 


Beagle-Blossom’s Flower 


booms out the other 


did 


sonny, 


the wrong 


Jecken-Strasen’s 


“I’m sorry to hear it; how far did 
he drop? Would you like the large 
tombstone or just a regular size?” 

“IT don’t want any 
want some flowers.” 

“Well, we supply flowers with all 
our tombstones, what kind would you 
like?” 

“Never mind,” and with that you 
rip the phone out of the wall and toss 
it out the door. 


tombstone, I 


The rest of the day creeps by and 
finally seven o’clock is on hand. Whiz, 
up to the cashier to be paid out. Out 
the door and home you fly. After 
gulping down food by the pound, up 
to the second floor you go. After a 
shave (which only the seniors need 
bother with) a neckwash, and over to 
get your best Sunday zoot-suit. By 
this time your parents know you are 
home. 


“Well, well, look at him; have you 
ate? Washed?” 


“But definitely,” comes out the af- 
firmative. 

“You'll have to get some gas and 
oil,” says dad. 

With that you tear out the door 
(literally speaking), jump in the ja- 
lopy, and at last you’re off. Between 
the time you leave the house and fi- 
nally reach the girl’s house any num- 
ber of things could happen, which I 
won’t try to enumerate now. But no 
matter when you get there she’s either 
waiting for you (impossible) or you 
wait for her (most probable). 

All statements within are all my own 
and do not constitute the views of the 
paper. All names, places and _ inci- 
dents are purely incidental. 


Chaminade News 
Chaminade High School 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Some End-of-the-Term Jobs 


(Continued from Page 5) 


ticed the repetition of the idea of 
planning throughout this article. The 
more of it that is done when one has 
some leisure the better the ensuing 
publications will be—this should be 
perfectly obvious, but all too many of 
us are too “tired” at the end of a 
school year to want to do much about 
it. Each year new resolutions are made 
so that some situation or other will 
not again occur, but with the new 
term, the same rush is on and the 
same difficulties again arise. This can 
be the time to clear many of the 
knotty problems that the wise staff 
and adviser know are bound to come 
in the busy season in the fall. 

In some localities it may be pos- 
sible for interested boys, and perhaps 
girls this year, to get a job in a print- 
ing or newspaper plant. The practi- 
cal experience gained will make the 
staff member more valuable to the 
publication and may be the means of 
obtaining permanent employment. An 
actual taste of journalistic or printing 
work may indicate whether or not the 
individual wants to pursue this kind 
of job as a life work. 


Numerous schools offer summer 
courses for advisers, for either grad- 
uate or undergraduate credit. New 
advisers, particularly, will find such 
courses stimulating and helpful. 


ANY staffs will be able to think 

of numerous other tasks that re- 
quire doing at the end of a term, such 
as clearing out obsolete items in the 
file or morgue, getting acquainted with 
prospective staff members, either with- 
in the school or coming from elemen- 
tary or junior high schools, preparing 
forms for use next term, preparing 
lists of new students for the staff’s 
card file, moving the cards for the 
graduates to the graduate card file, ad- 
ding current data to the faculty file, 
revising the school history file, and a 
host of other jobs that always seem 
to need doing just when a thousand 
necessary things have to be done in 
connection with some issue that does 
not work out as planned. In any 
event, be sure that all items pertain- 
ing to the term just finished are really 
in good shape, so that nothing hangs 
over the summer to plague the staff 


in the fall. 





U. of Idaho Prepares 
Publications Directory 


The Department of Journalism of 
the University of Idaho has prepared 
a high school and college newspaper 
directory of Idaho publications for 
1944-1945. 

This mimeographed listing, in its 
high school section, gives numerous 
facts about printed newspapers, news 
columns in local newspapers, mimeo- 
graphed newspapers, printed  year- 
books, offset yearbooks, and mimeo- 
graphed yearbooks. Included are the 
names of the editor and advertising 
manager, frequency of issue, number 
of pages, columns (for newspapers), 
column width, page depth, advertising 
rate, subscription rate, and circulation. 
In the case of columns in local news- 
papers, the listing gives name of edi- 
tor, column length, and the name of 
the publishing newspaper. 

The listings of college newspapers 
and yearbooks give similar pertinent 
data. 

The inside back cover describes the 
work of the department and lists the 
courses available at the university, as 
well as indicating the journalism schol- 
arships offered. The department ren- 
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ders service to the Idaho State Edito- 
rial Association, official trade and pro- 
fessional society of the editors of the 
state. 


This is the only book of its kind 
that has come to the acting editor’s 
desk this year, but it is the kind of 
book that is worthy of emulation by 
other organizations, such as_ state 
school press associations. 


War Memorials 
(Continued from Page 9) 


ditorium. Others are obtaining en- 
larged library facilities, in the form of 
increased space or “endowed” book 
purchases. 


The main criteria would seem to 
be usefulness to the younger genera- 
tion (and the public at large, if pos- 
sible) and permanence, together with 
dignity befitting the occasion. 

Again, School Press Review offers its 
services in publicizing the activities 
of schools throughout the country in 
this connection and will welcome let- 
ters or clippings telling of concrete 
plans advanced by schools. As the 
publication will have a large part in 
carrying the publicity attendant on 
any such campaigns in any commu- 


New Year’s Resolutions 
Present Trying Ordeal 


In a semi-dark room sits a man at 


his desk. Before him lies an impor- 
tant document. Picking up his pen, 
he begins to sign his name, hesitates, 
then with a sad sigh resumes writing. 


This poor man has just signed his 
New Year resolutions. 

Stonewall guys and gals have begun 
to make out their list of resolutions. 

Sophomores, angelic infants, love to 
write New Year resolutions and cover 
reams of paper with their foolish 
scribbling. Wonder upon wonders, 
they even resolve to study harder! 

Juniors, wonderful beings, are hard- 
ened to the ordeal of New Year reso- 
lution lists. They close their eyes, 
hold their noses, and begin the grue- 
some task. 


These super quiz kids do not need 
reams of paper to take care of their 
childish resolutions, just a sheet of 
notebook paper. 

Do they do the foolish thing of re- 
solving to study harder as the sopho- 
mores do? No! Juniors are not ones 
to build up false hopes on the part 
of their teachers, only to have them 
dashed. 

While the sophomores and juniors 
beat their brains and pull their hair 
over New Year resolutions, seniors 
are cool, calm, and collected. They 
laugh at the pitiful lower classmen’s 
struggle against the overwhelming 
odds and go merrily on their way, 
breaking all their resolutions just as 
everyone does. 

Jackson Journal 


Jackson High School 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Snow 


By Nancy Beane 

The sky at dawn was smooth, unruffled 
gray, 

An illustration of a calm, untroubled 
spirit. 

Cold and bracing, the air was still, 

As though it, too, was at peace with 
God and man. 

Then, like bits of fleece from a new- 
born lamb, 

Snow fell, and all the earth bowed 
down in prayer. 


Jackson Journal 
Stonewall Jackson High School 
Charleston, W. Va. 





nity, it naturally follows that the edi- 
tors of school publications will be glad 
to have at hand numerous suggestions 
to present to interested groups within 
their school communities. 
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The March of Books 


By DR. LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


ORE than six thousand new 

books rolled off the presses in 

1944. Of these, some were 
about journalism and some were by 
journalists. But how many should you 
read, and how many should you add 
to the staff library. 

Right now most of the books are 
about World War II. How useful will 
they be in 1950 to student journalists? 
Obviously, many timely books will 
have little significance in a year or 
two. 

Examine the current books on the 
nations involved in World War II. 
They are written by experts, but the 
books are dated. Two years from 
now many of them will be of little 
value to the school press. 

Among the exceptions, however, is 
John B. Powell’s “My Twenty-Five 
Years in China”. Why? It is more 
than good news reporting. It covers 
enough time to make it have value 
for a greater time. 


OOKS of current interest in the 

Orient include Ira Wolfert’s 
“American Guerilla,’ Harrison For- 
man’s “Report from Red China,” Wil- 
fred Fleisher’s “What to Do with 
Japan,” and Otto D. Tolischus’ 
“Through Japanese Eyes.” 

W. L. White’s “Report on the Rus- 
sians” already has evoked much com- 
ment pro and con. Also of interest 
are H. V. Kaltenborn’s “Europe 
Now,” H. A. Phillips’ “Brazil: Bul- 
wark of Inter-American Relations,” 
Bill Mauldin’s “Up Front,” and “Best 
from Yank.” 

Controversial in nature, Blake 
Clark’s “The Advertising Smoke 
Screen” will irk consumers and pub- 
lishers alike—for different reasons. 
C. H. Sandage’s “Radio Advertising 
for Retailers” will be consulted by 
many who are interested in vocational 
angles as well as technical aspects. 

Current books on education chal- 
lenging attention are Richter’s “Re- 
educating Germany,” Cooper’s “Bet- 
ter Colleges — Better Teachers,” 
Schneideman’s “Democratic Education 
in Practice,” Eisenhart’s “Educational 
Process,” Hudson’s “Educating Liber- 
ally,” and Barzun’s “Teacher in Amer- 
ica. 


SIDE from textbooks, few notable 
books in English teaching have 
been issued. Some will be interested 


Twelve 


Associate Professor, Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


in “Learning Basic English” by I. A. 
Richards and Christine Gibson. T. B. 
Haber has written a “Handbook of 
Basic English.”  Bell’s “English We 
Need” and _  Stoddard’s “English 
Three” and “English Four” are text- 
books. 

Lists of fairly recent books to mull 
over should include Nurnberg’s 
“What’s the Good Word,” Lerner’s 
“Public Journal,” McCallum’s ‘Pub- 
lic Opinion and the Last Peace,” Laz- 
arfeld’s “People’s Choice,” Miller’s 
“The Process of Persuasion,” Menck- 
en’s “Supplement I to the American 
Language,” Moley’s “The Hays Of- 
fice,” Jobes’ “Hollywood Gold Rush,” 
Eddy’s “Television—Today and To- 
morrow,” Cuthbert’s “Adventure in 
Radio,” Adams’ “Western Words,” 
Herzeberg’s “Humor of America,” 
Adams’ A. Woolcott’s “His Life and 
His World,” Graffis’ “Esquire’s First 
Sports Reader,” Kelley’s “Junior 
Sportsman’s Anthology,” Campbell’s 
“Famous American Athletes of ‘To- 
day,”” and many others. 


While space is not available to re- 
view all of these books here, some will 
be examined more fully in later is- 
sues. Obviously, though timely and 
vital, some are not suited to the needs 
of the staff library or the school li- 
brary. 


What books are? The staff library 
should have a copy of each new text- 
book for the high school press. Hence, 
Mulligan’s “Experiences in Journal- 
ism,” Savidge and Horn’s “Handbook 
for High School Journalism,” and 
CSPA’s “Journalism Syllabus.” 


VERY staff should have access to 

the “1945 International Year 
Book Number” of Editor & Publisher. 
It is a reservoir of important current 
data about daily newspapers — of 
which there now are 1,744 with a gen- 
eral circulation of almost 46 million 
daily. 

Features of interest to student jour- 
nalists include the schools and depart- 
ments of journalism, facts about the 
circulation and personnel of dailies, 
and an excellent bibliography (one 
not so worthwhile, however, as R. E. 
Wolseley’s “The Journalist’s Book- 
shelf” which will be revised.) 


Because funds for the staff library 
are limited—too limited, extreme care 


should be used in the purchase of 
books about journalism or by jour- 
nalists. On the whole the emphasis 
should be on those which have value 
in training better student journalists 
and producing better student publica- 
tions. 
* * x 


“Learning by Exposure to Wrong 
Forms in Grammar and_ Spelling” 
should interest publication advisers. 
Educators for years have debated 
whether students should be exposed to 
incorrect forms or only to correct 
forms of response. This study gives 
McIntosh’s answer based on valid ex- 
perimental data. 

Presenting evidence gathered in a 
study of control groups, he concludes 
that “where the wrong form leads to 
a desired response with satisfaction, it 
is a sound practice device. Conversely, 
a correct form, seen exclusively and 
repeatedly, that does not lead to an 
entirely appropriate response is re- 
vealed to contribute little of benefit to 
the learning process.” 

If this principle is true in the case 
of training students in editing copy, 
then it may give advisers much more 
confidence in some of their exercises. 
Research, of course, is needed to de- 
termine whether this is true. This 
study, however, will impress both Eng- 
lish and journalism teachers. 

x ok 


Student journalists should be able 
to read rapidly and to understand 
what they read. Copy editors, for ex- 
ample, should study their reading 
habits. And they will find what they 
want in “How To Read Faster and 
Better” by Norman Lewis. 


Five major problems are considered. 
They are analyzing reading habits, 
mastering reading mechanics, building 
a vocabulary, sharpening intellectual 
curiosity, and developing sound reas- 
oning. Each step is presented so that 
the reader unaided can help himself 
to read more effectively. 

ee 


LEARNING BY EXPOSURE TO 
WRONG FORMS IN GRAMMAR AND 
SPELLING. By John Ranton McIntosh. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 61 pp. 

HOW TO READ BETTER’ AND 
FASTER. By Norman Lewis. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co.; 319 pp. 
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Preparing the Senior Yearbook 


(Continued from Page 7) 


the senior panels is the work of stu- 
dents. The sponsor of the school 
Camera Club nominates members for 
the work and trains them in the use 
of the special equipment. Generally 
one or two talented and well trained 
students take all the pictures of school 
activities; this is an arduous task but 
gives valuable experience in finding 
unusual treatments, in the technicali- 
ties of photography, and in handling 
crowds. 

The business staff is responsible for 
collecting the assessments and cover 
fees from seniors, making appoint- 
ments for senior pictures to be taken 
by a commercial photographer down 
town, preparing those glossies for the 
engraver, making an accurate list of 
names to be printed on the senior 
covers, and distributing the books at 
the end of the year. 


_ the book is in production, 


the staff rarely admits an ambi- 


Advertising Contracts 


(Continued from Page 3) 
O much for the back of the card 


where our major improvements 
are. Now, for the front and the last 
part. The front of our card is the 
contract which is usual with many 
school publications. We claim noth- 
ing startling here, but—we offer a 
check list for advertising in any par- 
ticular issue by means of this card 
and— 

Fifth, our contract is on a four by 
six file card. It is convenient for filing 
and has enough space for everything 
we desired on a card. Now, one of 
the hardest things, seemingly, for the 
high school business staff is to keep 
separate what ads are to appear in any 
issue. Oh, I know—future book, ad 
book, ete:—but your staff must keep 
them better than mine if they really 
work errorless 100 per cent of the 
time! 

Note the line of typed figures at the 
top of each card. When our signed 
advertising contract is turned in it is 
checked and these figures at the top 
indicate the issues in which this mer- 
chant’s advertising is to run. Results? 
When we are planning our ad layouts, 
we merely run through these con- 
tracts, pull out those for that issue 
and there you are. If the merchant, 
later, decides to run in additional is- 
sues—adding new figures is a simple 
motion. (We even include one of 
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tion to produce a book that will win 
an award from outsiders. If anyone 
raises that consideration, someone else 
is sure to brush it aside with a re- 
minder that our first concern is what 
the senior class will like. Yet the next 
September, the sponsor never fails to 
receive letters from colleges and 
camps: “How did we come out in 
the contest? Has the score sheet 
come yet? When it comes, will you 
send it to me?” As soon as it can 
be torn away from the incoming staff, 
it accordingly goes the rounds of the 


old staff. 
Each staff absorbs the best standards 


before starting work, then concentrates 
upon its immediate audience and 
problems, and finally compares itself 
once more with the standards. Thus 
one staff after another safeguards its 
freshness and_ individuality without 
falling into provincialism. 


these cards in our files for the “one- 
time” advertisers. In a few years 
this will be valuable to our business 
staff as a record for past years.) 

The next time we have these cards 
printed . . . we may run a series of 
numbers at the top and draw circles 
around the numbers of the issues in 
which the merchant's ads are sched- 
uled. 

There you have it—The Struthers, 
Ohio, Student Prints combined Ad- 
vertising Contract and Rate Card 
which we feel is about tops with at 
least five outstanding advantages 
which will aid our business, advertis- 
ing and, even, editorial staffs! 


Editorials 
(Continued from Page 8) 


habilitation, he will be asked to appear 
for a physical examination. Then he 
is helped to decide on his training 
tests, quizzes and personal confer- 
ences. If his service makes him elig- 
ible under the Bill of Rights, he sends 
in his application. They inform him 
that he has been placed on their list, 
and he is then free to register and 
take anything he pleases as long as 
the institution he chooses is on the ac- 
cepted list of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. In any case a periodic report 
on his work is required from the 
school he is attending. 

Sometimes the veteran may not be 
fully informed before he is dis- 


charged. In any case there are many 
men, like the service officer of the local 
Legion post, who will gladly try to 
answer all his questions and help him 
as much as possible. 


With such an educational program 
the young men of America will again 
prepare to enter our colleges. BSTC 
is one of the colleges listed by the 
Veterans Administration and is al- 
ready training veterans under the 
above program. 

Northern Student 


Bemidji State Teachers College 
Bemidji, Minn. 


Your Enemy 


It was dark and damp, the enemy 
was advancing on them. They thought 
they were safe. They had sent a 
scout out two days ago and all was 
well. They didn’t know that behind 
the safe looking, familiar scenery 
lurked the enemy, well armed, pow- 
erful and deadly. But they still 
thought themselves safe; the high 
command had warned them of the 
swift, silent danger, but they had been 
careless and overly confident. 

This is no battle scene, no story of 
a struggle between two armies.  In- 
stead it’s a struggle and battle which 
is being waged every day all over the 
world, right here in your own home 
town, perhaps you yourself uncon- 
sciously are fighting this battle, for 
this is a universal enemy, who doesn’t 
seek the soldiers in the field but the 
children and the aged in the home. 

It is the battle of tuberculosis. That 
aged tired battle where no medals are 
received, no conquering heroes. Only 
work, endless, tiring work that brings 
health, happiness and sometimes only 
a little comfort to the stricken. To 
fight this battle those familiar seals are 
sold each year and it’s your task, your 
duty to buy them. 

Will the enemy advance and con- 
quer? But then, you see, it’s really up 
to you. 


Survey 
Marion High School 
Marion, Ind. 


Course for Advisers 


Dr. Regis Louise Boyle, adviser at 
Eastern High School, Washington, 
D. C., will again give a summer course 
at Catholic University in that city, for 
advisers and prospective advisers of 
school publications. 


Major Murphy In Italy 


At last reports Major Joseph M. 
Murphy, CSPA director, was still in 
Rome, Italy, but expected to leave soon 
for similar duties in another country. 
He has been in charge of educational 
reorganization. 
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7th Typographical Contest 
Honors Go to 52 Schools 


F the 425 publications submitted 

for their consideration, the 

judges in the seventh annual 
typographical contest sponsored by 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation and the National Graphic Arts 
Education Association named fifty- 
two for honors, selecting four from 
each of the thirteen classes. 

First place winners will receive Cer- 
tificates of Merit from the National 
Graphic Arts Education Association. 

Copies of each of the printed pub- 
lications are sent to the Board of 
Judges and they in turn select the 
winners. 

Publications are listed below in the 
order of merit for each group. 

Senior High Schools 
2500 or More Pupils 

1. Monroe Mirrow, Monroe High, 
New York City. 

2. Tulsa School Life, Tulsa High, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

3. Cliveden Clipper, 
High, Philadelphia, Pa. 

4. The Lane Reporter, Franklin K. 
Lane High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1501-2500 Pupils 

1. The Cactus Chronicle, Tucson 
High, Tucson, Ariz. 

2. The Monocle, 
High, Richmond, Va. 

3. Central High News, 
High, Minneapolis, Min. 

4. The Curtis Log, Curtis High, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

1001-1500 Pupils 

1. The Student, Woodrow Wilson 
High, Portsmouth, Va. 

2. The Spotlight, Kenwood High, 
Raspeburg, Md. 

3. Vineland Hi Spots, 
High, Vineland, N. J. 

4. The Northerner, 
High, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

751-1000 Pupils 

1. The Classical Recorder, 
cal High, Springfield, Mass. 

2. Kay-Hi News,  Cantonsville 
High, Cantonsville, Md. 

3. The West Higher, West High, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

4. The Western Breeze, Western 
High, Washington, D. C. 

301-750 Pupils 

1. The Spotlight, Clarksdale High, 
Clarksdale, Mass. 

2. The Highland Fling, Highland 
Park High, Highland Park, N. J. 

3. The Big Chief, Seminole High, 
Seminole, Okla. 


Germantown 


John Marshall 


Central 


Vineland 


North Side 


Classi- 
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4. Westfield’s Hi-Eye, Westfield 


High, Westfield, N. J. 
300 or Less Pupils 

1. Mount Joy Hi-Crier, Mt. Joy, 
Pa. 

2. Gold and Blue, Catholic High, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

3. Cooper High Record, Coopers- 
town High, Cooperstown, N. D. 

4. Eye See, Immaculate Concep- 
tion High, Elmhurst, III. 

Junior High Schools 
1200 or More Pupils 

1. The Ridder News, Herman Rid- 
der Junior High, New York, N. Y. 

2. The Blue and White, Roosevelt 
Junior High, Altoona, Pa. 

3. The Junior Post, Upper Darby 
Junior High, Upper Darby, Pa. 

4. The Pilot, Mark Twain Junior 
High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

700-1200 Pupils 

1. John Simpson Times, John 
Simpson Junior High, Mansfield, O. 

2. West Junior Courier, West Jun- 
ior High, Binghamton, N. Y. 

3. The Blare, Blair Junior High, 
Norfolk, Va. 

4. The Beacon, Green-Vine Junior 
High, Hazelton, Pa. 

700 or Less Pupils 

1. Maize and Blue, Myrtle Ave. 
Junior High, Irvington, N. J. 

2. Junior High News, Central Jun- 
ior High, Owensboro, Ky. 

3. The Mt. Rose Junior High 
School News, Mt. Rose Junior High, 
York, Pa. 

4. The Congress Cub, 
High, Central Annex, 


Conn. 


Congress 
Bridgeport, 


Teachers’ Colleges 
Northern Student, 
Teachers College, Charleston, IIl. 
2. The Oswegonian, State Teach- 
ers College, Oswego, N. Y. 


1. The 


State 


3. State Beacon, State Teachers 


College, Paterson, N. J. 

4. Eastern Teachers News, East- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, III. 

Private Schools 

1. The Argosy, Mount Saint Domi- 
nic Academy, Caldwell, N. J. 

2. The Lawrence, Lawrence School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 

3. The Silo, Millbrook School, 
Millbrook, N. Y. 

4. The Blotter, Berkeley Institute, 

Junior Colleges 
1. Los Angeles Collegian, Los An- 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


geles City College, Los Angeles, Cal. 

2. The Western Graphic, Colorado 
Women’s College, Denver, Colo. 

3. The Lasell News, Lasell High 
School, Auburndale, Mass. 

4. The York Collegian, York Jun- 
ior College, York, Pa. 

Vocational Schools 


1. Spark Plug, Brooklyn 
School Automotive Trades, 
lyn, N. Y. 

2. The Survey, Brooklyn Technical 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

3. The S.A.T. Log, School of Av- § 
iation Trades, New York, N. Y. 

4. The Technician, San Antonio 
Vocational and Technical School, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

In the WHand-Set Contest, the 
judges selected the following four 
publications as worthy of recognition. 

Hand-SetContest 
*1. Maize and Blue, Myrtle Ave. 
Junior High, Irvington, N. J. 

2. Central Newscaster, Central Jr. 
High, Allentown, Pa. 

3. Junior Republic, Harrison-Mor- 
ton Jr. High, Allentown, Pa. 

4. Hilltop Hubbub, Connecticut 
School for Boys, Meriden, Conn. 

*This paper is hand-set or it is not. 
(See No. 1, Junioh High School, 700 
or less). 

The judges, listed below, were se- 
lected because of their outstanding 
and recognized ability to render the 
service requested. 

Mr. A. G. Hoffman, Art Director, 
Kurt H. Volk, Inc., Typography, 228 
East 45th Street, New York, 17, N.Y. 

Mr. Stephen J. Lambert, Mechani- 
cal Superintendent, Brooklyn Eagle, 
Johnson and Adams Streets, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Former President, New 
York Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men. 

Mr. Perry R. Long, Manager, Color 
Production Department, American 
Weekly, 220 South Street, New York 
2, N. Y. Former President, Interna- 
tional Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen. 

Mr. T. G. McGrew, 461 Eighth Ave- 
nue, New York 1, N. Y. Staff of the 
New York Employing Printers Asso- 
ciation. Former Superintendent of 
the United Typothetae of America 
School of Printing, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. Ferdy J. Tagle, 461 Eighth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y._ First 
Assistant in Printing, The New York 
School of Printing. Specialist in Lay- 
out and Design; Consultant in Ty- 
pography. 

J. Henry Holloway, Chairman, 461 
Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Principal, The New York School of 
Printing. 


High 
Brook- 
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NTA Awards Merit Certificates 


ERTIFICATES of merit have 

been awarded 127 schools in 

twenty-nine states and the Dis- 
tract of Columbia for outstanding con- 
tributions submitted in the eighth an- 
nual School Press Project co-sponsor- 
ed by the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation and the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association. One hundred and 
eighty-five papers were chosen for na- 
tional judging from the hundreds 
submitted and judged on a state-wide 
basis. 

The cooperative project, first spon- 
sored in 1937 to promote health edu- 
cation among students, had as its 
theme this year, “What Christmas 
Seals Mean to the Health of My 
Community.” 

The three national judges, Mar- 
guerite Clark, science and medicine 
editor, Newsweek; Dr. Douglas S. 
Freeman, editor, The Richmond News 
Leader, Richmond, Va.; and Dr. Ben- 
jamin Fine, education editor, The 
New York Times, are equally en- 
thusiastic in regard to the excellence 
of the material submitted. 

Certificates of merit have been sent 
to: 


Arkansas 


The Pine Cone, Pine Bluff High 
School, Pine Bluff. 


California 


Burr Briefs, John Burroughs Jun- 
ior High School, Burbank; The Mic- 
roscope, Louis Pasteur Junior High 
School; Metropolitan Mirror, Metro- 
politan High School, Los Angeles. 

Connecticut 


The Barnard Broadcast, Barnard 
Junior High School, Hartford; This 
and That, Roger Ludlow Junior High 
School, East Norwalk; Reader’s Re- 
flection, Sufheld High School, Suf- 
field; The Sentinel, New Haven High 
School; The Sheridan Scroll, Susan 
Sheridan Junior High School; The 
Troup Trumpet, Troup Junior High 
School, New Haven. 

District of Columbia 

Bell Bulletin, George Bell Elemen- 
tary School; Harrison Herald, Harri- 
son School; The Lantern, Smothers 
School; The Morgan Sentinel, Mor- 
gan School; The Wilson Beacon, 
Woodrow Wilson High School. 

Florida 

The Echo, Kirby-Smith Junior High 

School, Jacksonville. 
Georgia 

The Vanguard, Hoke Smith Junior 
High School; The Cardinal, Fulton 
High School; The O’Keefe Log, 
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O’Keefe Junior High School, Atlan- 
ta; The Spotlight, Druid Hills High 
Schoolfi Emory University; The Flash, 
Saint Vincent’s Academy, Savannah; 
The Russell Wildcat, Russell High 
School, East Point; Havenistic, Brook- 
haven school, Brookhaven. 
Idaho 
Pow Wow, Plummer High School, 
Plummer; Pee Vee, St. Maries High 
School, St. Maries; The Canyon Cou- 
gar, Caldwell High School, Caldwell. 
Illinois 
The Observer, Decatur High 
School; The Comet, Roosevelt Junior 
High School, Decatur; The Opinion, 
Peoria High School, Peoria. 
Indiana 
The Arsenal Cannon, Arsenal Tech- 
nical Schools, Indianapolis; The Tat- 
tler, Whiting High School, Whiting; 
The Main Megaphone, Main Junior 
High School, Mishawaka; The Hilite, 
New Harmony High School, New 
Harmony. 
Iowa 
The Crest, Loras Academy, Du- 
buque; The Echo, Plymouth High 


School, Plymouth; The School Reg- 


ister, Oelwein High School; Sacred 
Heart Register, Sacred Heart High 
School, Oelwein; The Marylite, Im- 
maculate Conception Academy, Da- 
venport; Kotter Key, Cotter High 
School, Cotter; Villisca Volcano, Vil- 
lisca High School, Villisca. 
Kentucky 

Auburndale Bugler, Auburndale 
School; Halleck Hi-Lights, Halleck 
Hall Junior High School; The Cyno- 
sure, Barret Junior High School; The 
Madison Mirror, Madison Street Jun- 
ior High School; The Lantern, Shaw- 
nee High School, Louisville. 

Maine 

Oracle, Bangor High School, Ban- 
gor; The Colonel, Sedgwick High 
School, Sedgwick. 

Massachusetts 

The Independence, Kingston High 
School, Kingston; English High 
News, English High School, Lynn; 
The Classical Recorder, Classical High 
School, Springfield. 

Michigan 

The Superior, Superior High 
School, Brimley; U-N Hi, Ewen High 
School, Ewen; Fortnight Growler, Ith- 
aca High School, Ithaca; Holland 
High Herald, Holland High School, 
Holland; Graveraet Weekly, Graver- 
aet High School, Marquette; High 
Lights, Memphis High School, Mem- 


phis; Broadcast, Powers Spalding 
High School, Powers; T. K. Trumpet, 
Thornapple-W. K. Kellogg High 
School, Middleville, East Courier, 
Pattengill Junior High School, Lan- 
sing. 
Minnesota 

Central High Times, Central Sen- 
ior High School, St. Paul; North 
High Polaris, North High School, 
Minneapolis; Echoes, Good Counsel 
Academy, Mankato; The Pepster, 
Central High School, Crookston; The 
Elklarion, Elk River High School, Elk 


River. 


Missouri 
The Goldbug, McKinley High 
School; The Clarion, South Side 
Catholic High School; The Pioneer, 
SouthWest High School; The Grif- 
fin, Blewett High School; Scrippage, 
Soldan High School, St. Louis. 


New Jersey 

The Spire, Camden Catholic High 
School, Camden; The Pilot, Has- 
brouck Heights High School, Has- 
brouck Heights; Snyder Life, The 
Henry Snyder High School, Jersey 
City; The Torch, Bradley Park Ele- 
mentary School; Neptune Township. 


New York 

Clinton News, De Witt Clinton 
High School; The S.A.T. Log, Man- 
hattan High School of Aviation 
Trades; Washington Irving Times, 
Washington Irving High School; 
Morris Piper, Morris High School, 
New York; The Sewanhaka Chieftain, 
Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, 
L.I.; Piersonian, Pierson High School, 
Sag Harbor, L. I.; K.P.S. Beacon, 
Kingsford Park School, Oswego. 


North Carolina 


The Sandspur, Hamlet High School, 
Hamlet; Jingle Bells, Rockingham 
High School, Rockingham; Spot- 
Light, East Durham Junior High 
School, Durham; Pine Whispers, 
Richard J. Reynolds High School; 
Pine Whispers, James A. Gray High 
School, Winston, Salem. 

Ohio 

The Streak, Hartville High School, 
Hartville; The Garfield President, 
Garfield High School, Akron; The 
Woodward Bulldog, Woodward High 
School, Cincinnati; Black and Gold, 
Heights High School, Cleveland 
Heights; Blue and Gold, Salineville 
High School, Salineville; The Zanes- 
villian, Lash, High School, Zanesville; 
John Hay Ledger, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland; McGuffey Mirror, 
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McGuffey High School, Oxford. 
Oregon 


The Whirlwind, Albany High 
School, Albany; The Lantern, Pendle- 
ton High School, Pendleton; The Pi- 
rate, Perrydale High School, Perry- 
dale. 


Pennsylvania 

Douglass Highlight, Douglass Jun- 
ior High School, Chester; The Sen- 
eschal, Central Catholic High School, 
Allentown; The Junto, Eastern High 
School, Easton; The Rocket, South- 
east Catholic Boys’ High School, 
Philadelphia; Cherry and White, Wil- 
liamsport High School, Williamsport; 
The Dover Hi Newsette, Dover High 
Schol, Dover; L.C.H.S. Echo, Lower 
Chanceford High School, Woodbine: 
The Red Lion Hilltop, Red Lion High 
School, Red Lion; Orange and Black, 
Eichelberger Senior High School, 


Hanover. 


South Carolina 
Columbia Hi-Life, Columbia High 
School, Columbia. 


Tennessee 


The Signal, Central High School, 
Columbia. 


Texas 


The Abilene High Battery, Abilene 
High School; Coyote Howl, South 
Junior High School, Alibene; The 
Tech Bulldog, Technical High Par- 
rakeet, Polytechnic High School; The 
Lariot, North Side High School, Fort 
Worth; The Campus Corral, San An- 
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wear out but they never outlive their usefulness. 


gelo High School, San Angelo. 
Virginia 
The Spirit of Armstrong, Arm- 
strong High School, Richmond. 


Washington 


Journal, Columbian Junior High 
School, Anacortes; Blue Gold, Bur- 
lington-Edison High School, Burling- 
ton; Sea Hawk News, Mt. Vernon 
High School, Mt. Vernon; The North 
Central News, North Central High 
School, Spokane. 

West Virginia 

The Roosevelt Torch, Roosevelt 

Junior High School, Charleston; The 


Monitor, South Charleston Junior 


High School, South Charleston. 


Wisconsin 

The Talisman, Appleton High 
School, Appleton; Florence Hi-Lites, 
Florence High School, Florence; Lin- 
coln Log, Lincoln Junior High 
School, Kenosha; The Cub, Neenah 
High School, Neenah; Old Guard, 
New Glarus High School, New Gla- 
rus; The Magnet, Wausau Junior 
High School, Wausau; The Kau-Hi- 
News, Kaukauna High School, Kau- 
kauna. 


Temple U. Stages 
Press Tournament 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa., 


was the scene of a unique press tour- 
nament, May 3. Thirty schols in the 


The CSPA STYLE BOOK is the product 


of much search and investigation by a group of 


experienced advisers. 


More than 13,000 have been printed and used 


since it was compiled. 


Another reprint has just been made. 
your staff with a standard guide and reduce the 


errors and disappointments. 


area were invited to send three editors 
or reporters, each of whom competed 
in two contests, one in the morning 
and one in the afternoon. Dr. Laur- 
ence R. Campbell, associate professor 
of journalism at Temple, was in 
charge. 


In the morning the contestants had 
three choices. One contest consisted in 
the writing of a news story based on 
the dramatization of a news event. An- 
other was based on the writing of an 
editorial after hearing a debate. The 
third consisted of writing an interview 
after talking to Herb Pennock, base- 
ball player. 

In the afternoon there were three 
factual contests: one in copy-reading, 
one in current events, and one in jour- 
nalistic background. 


Points were awarded for first, sec- 
ond, and third places, and for three 
honorable mentions in each contest 
class, with certificates to each winning 
writer, and a special certificate to the 
school having the greatest total of 
points. This was the Central High 
School, Philadelphia. 


Writers were accompanied by their 
advisers wherever possible. While the 
editors were writing, the advisers had 
special meetings of their own. All 
delegates attended a luncheon between 
the morning and afternoon sessions, 
when Hugh Wagnon, in charge of the 
Associated Press bureau in Philadel- 
phia, addressed the group. 


PROOFREADERS’ CARD 


An error-free publication depends usually upon 


good proofreading. Designed by advisers to train 


Supply 


staffs quickly in this technical detail, the face of 
this 5x72 card gives proofreaders’ marks and 


thé reverse, a sample of its use. 


Fifteen cents to members 


Twenty-five cents to others 


A CSPA Publication 


Sixteen 


Five cents each 


Six for twenty-five cents 
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A MARK OF DISTINCTION 


Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using these 
pins as rewards for their staffs on the satisfactory 
performance of their work. 


Editors and staff members must secure the en- 
dorsement of their Advisers before these pins can 


be forwarded. 
eco 


The new pins are gold-filled on a sterling silver 
base because of war regulations and will be avail- 
able as long as the present supply lasts. 


Seventy-five cents to members 


Write to the CSPA Office 


Now on Sale! 
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You Can Still Order! 


Convention by Mail 


There Is 
No Convention This Year 
But 


You can keep abreast of the latest developments 
in all phases of school press work by having one 


or more copies for the use of your staff. 


100 Pages Price $1.00 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall New York 27, N. Y. 


JOURNALISM SYLLABUS 


A Comprehensive Outline Adaptable 
For Use in the Several Educational Levels 


Prepared by a committee of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, Lambert Greenawalt, Chairman 


Each of the 26 Units of this Syllabus was written by an experienced adviser in the field. The 
entire work was carefully edited and correlated by a central editing committee. 


An extensive Glossary and a large Bibliography, each keyed to the respective Units, make 
this book additionally valuable for all student and adviser workers on school publications. 


Price—$1.25 to members of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association. 


$1.50 to non-members. 


10% Discount on orders of 30 or more copies. 


Send Orders to 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall 


Columbia University 


New York 27, N. Y. 














We Invite You to Enter 


T he 


ELEVENTH 


Annual Yearbook 
Critique and Contest 


Because 


We believe you want to keep abreast with the 
leaders in the yearbook field and take advantage 
of a detailed analysis of your book by experts. 


® twenty classifications with numerous sub-divisions 
permit recognition of special groups; 


® every publication in the CSPA Contest must enter 
its classification and receive a rating; 


® every phase of the publication is considered in the 
rating and judged according to its merits; 


® entries are rated by advisers thoroughly familiar 


with their fields; 


® the viewpoint is that the publication is an educa- 
tional project and must be seen through the eyes of 
the teacher; 


© we have grown from 179 publication-members (1925) 
in steady annual increments on the basis of annual in- 
vitations to the leading advisers and _ publications 
throughout the country; 


® this is a cooperative venture in which the standards 
are those set by the publications themselves and where 
each adviser is invited to cgntribute something to the 
progressive steps now being made toward better student 
publications. 


Deadline 


All yearbooks and classbooks together with 
entry form and fee must be in CSPA office by 
Monday, July 2, 1945. No late entries permitted. 


Write For Announcement and Entry Form 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


CHARLES F. TROXELL, Acting Director 
202 FAYERWEATHER HALL Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
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